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President  Cummings:  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
members  of  the  Grand  Army  Hall  and  Memorial 
Association,  and  comrades  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic :  We  gather  today  on  the  one  hundred 
and  tenth  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birthday,  and  the 
twentieth  of  the  exercises  held  by  this  organization, 
to  do  honor  to  the  Great  American,  whose  work 
made  this  republic  possible. 

The  exercises  of  today  will  commence  with  the 
singing  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  After  that 
the  invocation  by  the  Reverend  Herbert  W.  Prince. 
The  audience  will  please  rise  and  remain  standing 
in  their  places. 

(Star  Spangled  Banner). 


Invocation  by  the  Rev.  Herbert  W.  Prince 


Oh  God,  our  help  in  ages  past,  our  hope  for 
years  to  come ;  we  lift  up  our  hearts  in  gratitude 
and  thankfulness  to  thee,  because  Thou  hast  pre- 
served this  our  nation  until  this  day.  We  thank 
Thee  for  these  great  leaders  in  times  past,  who, 
as  men  of  God,  have  put  their  trust  in  Thee  and 
through  their  loyalty  have  brought  Thy  blessing 
and  Thy  guiding  protection  to  this  nation.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  sincerity  of  their  convictions 
and  for  the  purpose  of  their  lives.  Especially  do 
we  honor  this  day  the  memory  of  Thy  great  servant. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  like  one  of  Thy  other  sons 


at  all  times  and  everywhere  gave  his  strength  to 
the  weak,  his  substance  to  the  poor,  his  sympathy 
to  the  suffering  and  his  heart  to  God.  And  now  in 
these  troublous  and  unsettled  days  in  which  we  live 
we  pray  more  than  ever  for  Thy  guidance  and  Thy 
deliverance.  As  Thou  has  given  us  prosperity  up 
to  this  day  do  Thou  equip  our  hearts  and  our  minds 
with  faith  in  Thee,  that  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
ligious expression  of  this  faith  we  may  first  of  all 
be  rooted  and  grounded  in  Thee,  the  abiding,  the 
immenent  God.  May  we  put  into  effect  the  motto 
of  our  nation,  may  we  in  God  put  our  trust. 

We  pray  Thee  for  Thy  great  goodness,  that 
Thy  hand  of  mercy  and  of  forgiveness  may  be  upon 
us,  that  Thou  would'st  take  away  from  our  leaders 
political  rancor  that  destroys  good  judgment  and 
hinders  progress.  May  we  be  taught  by  Thy  spirit 
to  judge  of  one  another  by  merit  and  by  motive  and 
not  by  prejudice. 

Bless  our  President ;  not  because  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Republican,  but  because  he  is  Thy  servant 
with  the  welfare  of  many  people  upon  his  heart,  and 
as  our  servant  doing  the  best  work  for  this  country 
and  to  which  in  Thy  providence  Thou  hast  led  him 
and  us. 

Bless  the  Peace  Conference.  May  every  mem- 
ber of  that  Conference  and  the  whole  Conference 
collectively  be  guided  in  deed  and  in  truth  by  Thy 
spirit,  that  no  grave  errors  may  be  made,  but  that 
peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  religion  and 
piety  may  be  established  among  us  for  all  genera- 
tions. 

So  do  Thou  give  to  the  world  peace ;  give  to 
this  land  peace ;  give  to  our  hearts  peace ;  and  do 
Thou,  the  God  of  Peace,  the  God  of  Truth,  the  God 
of  Equity,  have  the  praise,  now  and  forever.    Amen. 


President  Cummings :  The  immortal  Gettys- 
burg Address  will  be  read  by  Col.  George  V.  Lau- 
man. 

(Gettysburg  Address  read  by  Col.  Lauman). 

President  Cummings:  On  this  day  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  the  wonderful,  the  great  statesman, 
and  the  martyr  whom  we  commemorate,  the  Grand 
Army  Hall  and  Memorial  Association,  through  the 
generosity  of  one  of  Chicago's  gifted  sons,  is  to 
receive  a  bust  that  shall  stand  forever  in  Memorial 
Hall,  a  glorious  and  gracious  reminder  of  him 
who  made  possible  the  government  we  now  enjoy. 
The  artist  who  made  and  now  donates  this  bust  is 
one  particularly  fitted  for  the  task.  A  careful  stu- 
dent of  Lincoln,  he  has  modeled  many  busts  and 
studies  of  the  great  liberator ;  and  the  magnificent 
head  that  shall  soon  be  unveiled  to  your  gaze  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  finest  of  his  works  and  will  be 
one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  Memorial  Hall.  I  have 
the  great  honor  and  pleasure  to  introduce  the 
artist.  Air.  George  E.  Ganiere.     (Applause.) 


Presentation   Address   by   Mr.    George   E.    Ganiere 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  am 
pleased  to  say  through  admiration  for  the  Grand 
Army  Hall  and  Memorial  Association  of  Illinois, 
and  feelings  of  civic  pride  for  my  native  city  and 
love  and  veneration  for  the  memory  of  our  great 
Abraham  Lincoln,  am  I  stirred  to  make  this  offer- 
ing. I  feel  this  to  be  a  fitting  place,  where  it  will 
be  surrounded  by  other  effigies  of  great  and  noble 


men  and  many  objects  which  were  of  such  vital  mo- 
ment during  the  trying  period  of  the  Civil  War, 
where  will  come  the  youth  of  the  land  to  study  with 
reverence  the  life  and  history  of  great  Americans 
who  blazed  the  trail  from  the  most  humble  path  in 
life  to  that  of  the  most  exalted  within  the  gift  of 
the  people,  thereby  showing  the  law  of  possibility 
to  all. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  better  example  for 
the  youth  of  today  and  the  generations  coming  than 
the  study  of  the  life  and  character  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  to  the  end  that  those  high  qualities  which 
were  foundation  stones  of  his  character,  liberty, 
love,  justice,  might  become  likewise  the  dominating 
notes  in  the  character  of  all.  making  stronger  and 
better  citizens,  a  stronger  and  better  nation.  I 
thank  you.      (Applause.) 

(Unveiling  of  bust  by  Miss  Elizabeth  ]\Iay 
Cook). 

President  Cummings :  On  the  part  of  the  Grand 
Army  Hall  and  Memo'-ial  Association,  this  bust 
will  be  accepted  by  General  Robbins,  a  soldier  who 
entered  the  service  in  1861  as  a  private  and  left  it 
at  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  star  of  a  Brigadier- 
General.     General  Walter  R.  Robbins.     (Applause.) 
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ACCEPTANCE   OF   BRONZE   BUST 
OF  LINCOLN 


By  General  Walter  R.  Robbins 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is 
my  privilege,  Mr.  Ganiere,  as  well  as  my  pleasure 
to  receive  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Army  Hall  and 
Memorial  Association  of  Illinois,  your  noble  con- 
ception of  Lincoln,  which  is  one  of  meditation  in  his 
many  hours  of  sorrow.  Had  your  mind,  sir,  re- 
vealed and  your  hand  executed  none  other  figure 
than  this,  it  places  and  ranks  you  among  the  great 
sculptors  of  the  age.  We  are  deeply  grateful  for 
your  gift  and  extend  to  you  our  heartfelt  thanks. 

This  young  nation  of  ours — America — has  given 
to  the  world  three  great  men,  super-men,  if  you 
please.  Named  in  the  order  of  their  coming,  if  not 
in  the  order  of  their  deeds,  they  stand :  Washing- 
ton, Lincoln  and  Roosevelt.  (Applause).  The 
world  has  affirmed  their  greatness  and  their  good- 
ness. Not  one  of  them  was  ever  "too  proud  to 
fight"  for  a  just  and  righteous  cause.  (Applause). 
These  men  were  leaders  in  thought  and  action. 
They  believed  in  and  adhered  strictly  to  the  Golden 
Rule.  They  were  not  dictators,  nor  yet  were  they 
followers,  but  men  of  far  and  true  vision.  Their 
utterances  were  never  vague,  delusive  or  conducive 
to  unrest  and  the  unmaking  of  orderly  government. 
No  self-interest  or  personal  aggrandizement  found 
a  harbor  in  their  minds. 

To  these  three  immortals  we  and  the  world  owe 
much.  To  Lincoln,  the  modern  Christ,  we  of  the 
Grand  Army  Hall  and  Memorial  Association  of 
Illinois  Sanctify  ourselves.  Let  us  not  forget.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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"If  a  great  man's  truest  posterity  be  thoughts 
incorporated  in  words,  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
Lincohi — majestic  in  stature  and  mighty  in  influ- 
ence— are  at  this  day  everywhere  in  the  civilized 
world,  speaking  in  the  ear  of  statesman  and  com- 
moner alike  with  the  silvery  tongue  of  GOODNESS, 
VIRTUE  and  WISDOM." 

Lilian  Rea. 


Address 
By  Shailer  Mathews,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Association  and 
Friends :  May  I  first  of  all  be  permitted  to  express 
my  sense  of  honor  in  being  asked  to  speak  in  this 
presence.  Our  nation  has  been  handed  over  to 
history  by  the  sacrifices  and  their  achievements  of 
the  men  who  are  here.  No  man  can  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  they  represent  not  only  the  young 
life  of  the  sixties,  but  also  the  mature  and  efficient 
leadership  of  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
then.  If  our  boys  who  come  back  home  from 
across  the  sea  and  the  cantonments  face  their  duty 
with  the  same  seriousness  as  you  and  your  com- 
rades have  faced  yours,  we  may  well  hope  for  the 
Republic.     (Applause.) 

Abraham  Lincoln,  to  those  of  us  who  never 
saw  him,  is  more  than  a  mere  historical  character 
and  to  you  who  served  under  him  he  must  mean 
even  more.  There  are  so  many  facets  to  his  life 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  one  choses  that  which  seems 
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to  be  the  real  Linclon.  Of  course,  it  is  possible,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  fashionable  with  certain  writers 
on  biography  and  history,  to  pick  our  various  inci- 
dents of  a  man's  life  and  from  them  construct  what 
is  called  the  real  person.  But  one  of  the  easiest 
ways  in  which  to  make  a  real  historical  person  un- 
real is  to  point  out  those  interesting  features  of  his 
life  in  which  he  is  like  the  rest  of  us,  for  the  real 
leader  of  history  gets  his  reality  not  at  the  point 
where  he  is  like  the  rest  of  us  ordinary  folks,  but 
where  he  rises  above  us  and  becomes  a  dominant 
force  in  those  historical  processes  in  which  we  are 
but  followers. 

It  is  easy  to  think  of  Lincoln  in  an  interesting 
way.  There  is  no  character  in  history  more  inter- 
esting. His  genuine  humaness,  his  extraordinary 
rise  to  power  and  significance ;  his  fund  of  wit  and 
humor,  and  somehow  it  seems  that  no  man  can  be 
a  real  leader  unless  he  does  have  a  sense  of  humor ; 
his  capacity  to  makes  friends ;  his  unwillingness  to 
hold  and  harbor  evil  thoughts  of  those  who  were 
harboring  evil  thoughts  of  him ;  his  sincere,  almost 
pathetic  interest  in  plain  people ;  all  these  are  such 
fascinating  qualities  of  his  life,  that  one  is  tempted 
to  deal  only  with  them.  But.  after  all,  the  real 
Lincoln  was  something  more  even  than  the  wonder- 
ful citizen  of  Springfield  and  of  Illinois.  He  would 
not  have  been  the  man  he  was  if  he  had  been  with- 
out these  qualities,  but  he  would  not  have  been 
the  man  he  was  if  he  had  possessed  only  these 
qualities. 

Great  figures  emerge  in  history,  not  as  the  mere 
product  of  history,  but  as  co-operators  in  history. 
What  produced  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  family 
from  which  he  was  born.  What  made  Abraham 
Lincoln  the  leader  that  he  was,  was  his  ability  to 
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co-operate  with  and  direct  forces  which  he  himself 
did  not  originate,  but  which  were  part  of  the  social 
evolution  through  which  our  nation  passed.  And 
it  is  his  perception  of  the  moving  forces  of  his  day 
and  his  ability  to  grapple  with  them  to,  lead  others 
to  understand  them,  to  control  and  direct  them, 
that  made  him  really  what  he  was.  It  made  him 
also  what  he  is  today  for  us,  because  we  must  still 
think  of  Lincoln  as  something  more  than  a  bit  of 
past  history.  He  is  more  than  one  who  played  his 
part  in  the  past.  He  stands  forth  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  dominant  conception  of  American  nation- 
alism. The  ideals  for  which  he  stood  and  the  mean- 
ing of  which  he  made  plain  to  the  world  at  large, 
are  the  ideals  which  are  at  stake  at  this  very  mo- 
ment. 

If  you  study  Lincoln  from  that  point  of  view,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  you  all  have — I  am  sure  you  will 
be  impressed  first  of  all  by  his  belief  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

I  have  been  struck  as  I  have  reviewed  his  life, 
with  the  fact  that  he  saw  in  his  day  a  definite  at- 
tempt to  despise  and  belittle  that  historic  document. 
The  great  sentence  that  men  were  created  free  and 
equal,  as  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  many  seemed 
to  be  at  the  point  of  ridiculing  or  of  contemning. 
It  is  possible,  he  says,  to  teach  almost  any  child 
geometry,  at  least  the  simple  ones  of  Euclid,  but 
you  cannot  teach  them,  unless  the  pupils  accept  the 
definitions  and  axioms  upon  which  these  geomet- 
rical theorems  are  based.  So,  he  says,  in  the  matter 
of  establishing  freedom,  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
set  forth  the  meaning  of  freedom  to  a  people  who 
do  not  accept  the  fundamental  axioms  of  freedom  as 
are  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
For  in  his  day,  as  we  find  people  in  our  day,  men 
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were  saying  that  those  great  words  of  the  Declara- 
tion were  glittering  generalities  or  simple  nonsense. 

We  have  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  within 
the  last  few  months  recovered  from  that  singular 
state  by  which  we  once  were  possessed  in  which 
men  thought  that  the  significant  element  of  life  is 
not  the  individual,  but  a  mysterious  something 
called  society.  Such  a  view  of  life  made  all  indi- 
viduals subsidiary  to  the  state  or  to  some  com- 
munity. Its  possessors  looked  to  the  development 
and  extension  and  the  great  increase  of  this  social 
somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the  individual. 

We  have  seen  what  that  means.  We  have  seen 
it  in  Germany.  And  we  fought  Germany  for  the 
sake  of  destroying  that  political  philosophy  which 
makes  the  state  superior  to  the  individual  citizens 
of  the  states.  Down  at  the  bottom  of  all  of  Lincoln's 
philosophy  of  the  world  and  of  politics  lies  that  con- 
ception of  the  worth  of  the  human  soul  and  of  the 
individuals  who  go  to  create  a  state.  The  state 
must,  of  course,  conduce  to  their  welfare,  but  they 
and  not  it  are  final.  We  may  sacrifice  ourselves 
for  the  state,  but  we  so  sacrifice  ourselves  because 
if  we  are  genuinely  Americans  we  believe  that  the 
state  for  which  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  ourselves, 
is  a  state  that  is  making  for  larger  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  individual,  that  offers  opportunity  for 
the  man  of  power  to  move  forward  and  assures  help 
to  the  man  who  is  weak  to  better  his  imperfect  con- 
dition. 

This  view  lies  beneath  the  fundamental  Amer- 
icanism of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  must  lie  beneath 
the  fundamental  Americanism  of  you  and  me  at  this 
present  day.  For,  over  against  that  conception, 
there  is  the  conception  of  the  economic  d^ss  that  is 
supreme.     You  see  it  in  Russia,  although  the  con- 
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trary  of  the  conception  which  we  saw  in  Germany. 
In  Germany  we  saw  the  great  development  of  the 
power  of  the  Kaiser"  and  the  privileged  class.  In 
Russia  we  see  the  deliberate  attempt  to  make  su- 
preme a  dictatorship  of  the  proletarian  class,  while 
all  who  do  not  belong  to  that  class  are  shut  out  from 
the  privileges  of  the  state.  Here  is  a  definite  con- 
ception of  the  state.  It  is  not  American  ;  it  is  not 
democratic ;  it  is  simply  a  new  form  of  the  sort  of 
thing  which  our  fathers  fought  in  1776,  and  it  is  the 
sort  of  thing  which  you  gentlemen  fought  in  1861 
to  '65.  (Applause).  The  right  of  a  man  or  a  woman 
to  be  a  man  or  a  woman,  that  was  the  heart  of 
Lincoln's  objection  to  slavery.  One  of  the  last 
things  which  he  did  was  to  draw  up  a  memorandum 
which  attempted  some  form  of  financial  adjustment 
for  the  loss  of  slaves  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
states.  It  never  came  into  operation,  because  his 
cabinet  did  not  agree  with  him  ;  but  it  illustrates 
his  clarity  of  vision,  as  he  saw  the  economic  mean- 
ing of  a  slave  condition.  But  the  thing  which  he 
was  interested  in,  was  not  reparation  for  human 
chattels,  it  was  rather  the  fundamental  position  that 
they  were  people,  and  that  they  had  rights  as  hu- 
man folks.  And  that  is  the  basis  of  true  American- 
ism. Any  alleged  Americanism  that  put  into  gov- 
ernment some  conception  of  class  or  caste  or  special 
privilege  and  so  negates  the  power  of  the  individual 
to  rise  and  to  recognize  himself  as  equal  with  other 
individuals,  is  untrue  to  the  American  spirit. 

Again,  you  must  have  been  impressed  with 
Lincoln's  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  United 
States  as  a  nation.  That  too  was  an  open  question 
in  his  day.  The  rise  of  our  constitution  had  been 
of  such  a  sort  that  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
there  had  been  left  some  degree  of  uncertainty,  so 
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far  as  words  were  concerned,  as  to  whether  we  were 
a  confederation  or  whether  we  were  a  people.  The 
great  arguments  of  Webster  were  reiterated  by 
Lincoln,  when  he  took  the  position  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  state  to  withdraw  from  the  Union. 
That  a  man  and  a  woman  can  be  divorced,  he  held, 
is  possible,  but  it  is  not  possible  that  there  should 
be  a  divorce  between  the  states  of  the  American 
nation.  The  nation  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  it  is 
worth  all  that  it  might  cost  to  keep  it  one  and  in- 
divisible. 

As  you  read  through  those  marvelous  speeches 
in  which  he  argued  the  legitimacy  of  freedom,  you 
will  see  he  is  also  arguing  the  legitimacy  and  im- 
perative quality  of  union.  When  the  great  issue 
was  drawn  and  decision  had  to  be  made  it  was  not 
an  economic  question  of  this  or  that  theory  of  the 
state  which  he  faced.  He  believed  in  the  United 
States  as  a  nation,  a  nation  that  could  be  com- 
posed of  states,  but  was  not  a  confederation  of 
states.  And  even  in  those  trying  days,  just  before 
his  death,  when  the  other  conception  of  the  United 
States  had  been  crushed,  when  the  idea  of  state 
rights,  the  state  had  been  united  and  joined  into  a 
confederation  of  states,  each  one  with  the  right  to 
secede — a  sort  of  free  love  condition  in  politics — had 
been  defeated,  even  in  those  days  you  will  see  him 
taking  the  position,  contrary  to  Congress  itself,  that 
even  the  states  that  had  seceded  had  not  in  fact 
seceded,  that  they  were  always  a  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation. 

While  we  do  not  face  just  the  same  sort  of 
problem  now.  yet  we  do  have  before  us  the  need 
of  his  guidance  in  following  the  road  which  leads  to 
the  conception  of  the  worth  of  nationalism.  For 
again  we  are  beset  with  a  different  conception  of 
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what  a  state  actually  is.  Just  as  in  the  pre-war 
days  there  was  the  conception  of  the  American  peo- 
ple as  stratified,  some  free  and  some  slave,  so  is 
there  now  attempted  to  be  put  upon  us  a  conception 
of  a  state  in  which  we  do  not  have  a  nation,  but 
we  have  a  collection  of  classes,  the  one  superim- 
posed upon  the  other.  You  do  not  have  to  go  far 
even  from  this  hall  to  find  people  who  hold  the  view 
that  nationalism  and  patriotism  are  defunct  terms, 
relics  of  a  state  of  civilization  which  ought  to  be 
put  out  of  the  way. 

There  are  those  who  talk  about  international- 
ism in  such  a  way  as  would  belittle  nationalism. 
There  is  a  true  internationalism,  of  course ;  an  inter- 
nationalism w^hich  is  composed  of  nations,  and  not 
an  internationalism  that  is  a  horizontal  stratum 
through  nations. 

There  is  the  hope  which  springs  up  in  our 
hearts,  I  am  sure,  that  out  of  the  horrors  of  the  past 
four  years  there  shall  be  developed  a  national 
morality  in  which  nations  may  have  moral  values 
as  nations ;  that  there  shall  be  a  group  of  nations 
which  shall  make  such  morality  possible.  For  you 
cannot  have  morality  unless  you  have  groups  with- 
in which  individuals  can  work  and  live  as  moral. 
Rut  that  view  of  internationalism  is  not  to  say  that 
the  nation  as  such  has  no  meaning. 

As  you  look  back  over  the  history  of  which 
Abraham  Lijicoln  was  so  large  a  part,  you  will  see 
that  here  in  this  land  of  ours,  this  nation  of  ours,  we 
have  had  worked  out  in  a  pioneering  way  concep- 
tions of  government  and  of  society  which  have  be- 
come contagious  and  have  swept  around  the  world. 
It  is  verv  difficult  to  realize  that  in  1776  there  was  a 
world  without  written  constitutions,  and  without 
republics :   that  all   nations  of  any   significance  be- 
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lieved  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  who  in  all  na- 
tions except  England,  gave  the  people  practically 
no  rights  of  government  whatever.  When  those 
forefathers  of  ours  established  a  conception  of  the 
state  in  which  the  people  and  the  state  were  the 
same,  they  branched  out  into  a  line  of  political 
development  which  seemed  at  the  start  very  daring 
and  very  radical.  When  the  war  broke  out  five 
years  ago,  it  was  possible  to  say,  however,  that 
that  conception  of  the  state  which  our  constitution 
embodies  for  the  first  time  in  writing,  had  spread 
around  the  world  until  there  %ere  no  nations  of 
significance  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  that  had  not 
given  themselves  some  form  of  representative  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  people  were  identified  with 
the  states,  except  the  four  Central  Powers,  with 
whom  we  were  then  fighting.  And  at  the  present 
time  you  have  seen  these  very  powers  pass  into  the 
condition  of  those  who  believe  in  representative 
government.  You  see  an  ex-saddler  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  German  Republic. 

So  this  conception  of  a  state  for  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  stood,  to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  is  be- 
come a  part  of  the  world's  history.  For  vis  in 
America  at  the  present  time  to  belittle  the  worth  of 
America  as  America,  a  place  which  is  not  only  a 
geographical  term  as  the  German  used  to  tell  us, 
but  which  is  an  actual  entity  in  which  there  is  being 
worked  out  as  in  a  sort  of  social  laboratory  the  op- 
portunities for  individuals,  the  ideals  for  collective 
work  and  the  great  principles  of  representative  gov- 
ernment— to  think  of  the  United  States  as  not  hav- 
ing values  as  a  nation  is  to  be  untrue  not  only  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  his  memory,  but  is  to  be  un- 
true to  the  very  genius  of  our  American  life  and 
loyalty. 
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In  the  third  place,  Lincoln  stood  not  only  funda- 
mentally upon  what  he  regarded  as  the  axiom  of 
politics  that  individuals  were  equal  and  had  rights, 
and  that  a  nation  was  one  and  indivisible  now  and 
forever,  possessed  of  values  for  the  plain  man,  some- 
thing for  which  it  was  worth  dying;  but  also  he 
stood  for  the  method  of  establishing  justice  which 
Anglo-American  representative  government  has  de- 
veloped. 

Now,  there  are  various  ways  of  arriving  at  im- 
proved social  conditions.  There  is  the  way  of  the 
program,  and  there  is  the  way  of  experience.  You 
cannot  save  the  world  with  typewriters,  somebody 
has  said,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  make  programs  for 
Utopia  upon  typewriters.  Give  a  man  a  passion 
for  change,  a  lack  of  property,  inexperience  in  poli- 
tics, a  versatile  imagination  and  unquenchable  lo- 
quacity, and  he  will  produce  a  Utopia  to  order — 
(Laughter  and  Applause) — but  w^hen  his  task  is 
done,  he  still  has  to  deal  with  folks.  Any  reform 
would  be  easy,  if  it  were  not  for  folks.  Any  sort  of 
a  reformer  will  tell  you  that  the  difficulty  with  his 
reform  is  not  that  it  is  not  a  good  reform,  but  that 
folks  will  not  agree  to  it.  And  this  simple,  homely 
fact  that  a  just  social  order  is  not  a  thing  that  can 
be  formed  like  a  bit  of  political  alegebra  like  X  plus 
Y  equals  Z,  but  that  it  is  a  going  concern  built  out 
of  the  past  genetically  connected  with  history — 
that  simple,  homely  fact  is  the  very  heart  of  our 
method  by  which  to  bring  about  social  reform. 
(Applause.) 

We  do  not  undertake  in  the  seclusion  of  our 
studies  to  draw  up  various  rights  that  we  think 
ought  to  be  ours.  That  has  not  been  the  practice 
of  the  Anglo-American  democratic  movement.  It 
you  will  go  back  to  the  eighteenth  century  you  will 
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see  everywhere  all  over  the  world  the  emergence 
of  what  were  known  as  Declarations  of  the  Rights 
of  Men  and  Citizens ;  and  if  you  will  take  those 
Declarations  you  will  find  that  every  one  of  them  is 
the  expression  of  some  right  that  the  Englishman 
or  the  American  already  enjoyed.  We  have  not 
created  our  democracy  out  of  abstract  speculations, 
assumptions  as  to  labor  being  the  source  to  all 
wealth,  or  any  other  abstract  theory  which  no  man 
has  experienced,  but  which  men  have  dreamed.  We 
have  proceeded  in  a  very  simple,  a  very  direct  and 
a  very  successful  way.  For  in  all  the  world  there 
has  been  no  other  group,  no  other  line  of  history 
that  has  achieved  the  rights  of  men  and  citizens 
that  England  and  the  United  States  have  achieved 
in  a  pioneering  way.     (Applause.) 

Our  conception  of  the  state,  our  conception  of 
social  reform,  our  conception  and  practice  of  the 
extension  of  privileges  to  other  people  is  a  working 
operation.  We  know  what  we  are  talking  about, 
and  we  do  not  have  to  ask  any  Russian  Bolshevik 
to  tell  us  how  to  bring  in  a  better  state  of  affairs. 
We  tell  him  to  go  and  practice  on  himself.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

What  is  this  method  that  we  have  adopted, 
and  which  history  works  out  and  which  is  to  be 
projected  into  our  present  epoch,  as  the  key  to  the 
way  by  which  we  will  give  to  mankind  more  justice 
than  thev  already  enjoy?  It  is  simplicity  itself. 
Wherever  any  right  is  seen  to  be  monopolized  by 
any  group  of  people,  and  public  opinion  thinks  it 
has  no  business  to  be  longer  monopolized,  we  simply 
democratize  it;  one  privilege  after  another.  Now, 
that  does  not  sound  very  academic.  You  can  hardly 
write  a  book  on  that  proposition,  much  less  a  doc- 
tor's thesis,  but  that  is  the  way  it  has  been  done. 
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Take  the  matter  of  suffrage.  It  used  to  be 
limited  to  people  who  owned  land;  then  they  ex- 
tended it  to  people  who  were  members  of  a  church ; 
then  they  extended  it  to  everybody.  It  progressed 
a  little  differently  in  America  and  England,  but  that 
is  the  general  way  in  which  suffrage  was  given — 
everybody  who  was  a  person.  Of  course,  in  the  early 
days,  women  were  not  persons  in  the  estimation  of 
men.  They  were  one  of  that  trio,  the  other  two  of 
whom  were  infants  and  idiots,  all  needing  men  to 
look  after  them.  But  in  the  course  of  time  the 
privileges  of  masculinity  have  been  extended  to 
femininity,  and  we  believe  also  some  of  the  obliga- 
tions as  well.  It  has  been  an  extension  of  a  definite 
thing.  There  is  no  change  in  the  conception  of 
voting ;  there  is  no  change  in  the  practice  of  voting ; 
but  women  vote  as  men,  and  men  vote  whether  they 
have  property  or  not,  providing  they  are  21  years 
old.  They  vote  as  men  used  to  vote  when  every- 
body did  not  have  so  much  privilege. 

It  is  the  same  thing  in  the  matter  of  owning 
property.  At  one  time  the  ownership  of  land  was 
limited  to  a  certain  group,  and  afterwards  the  right 
to  own  land  was  extended  a  little  further. 

And  so  you  can  go  on  from  one  reform  to  an- 
other. American  democracy  has  been  a  process  of 
democratization  of  privilege.  Wherever  a  thing  has 
been  seen  to  be  good  enough  for  ten  percent  of  the 
community,  we  have  said  it  was  good  for  100  per 
cent  of  the  community.  (Applause).  And  that 
has  been  accomplished  without  the  destruction  of 
the  fundamental  structure  of  the  state.  It  has  been 
done  without  the  destruction  of  the  fundamental 
conception  of  property.  It  has  been  done  without 
the  destruction  of  any  fundamental  conception  ;  be- 
cause our  fundamental  conceptions  were  of  such  a 
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sort  they  did  not  need  to  be  destroyed  for  the 
democratization  of  privilege  to  all  men  and  women, 
and  now  we  can  say  children  as  well.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  we  are  going  to  give  children  the  same 
rights  as  we  have  the  parents — some  of  us  parents 
would  like  to  have  as  many  rights  as  our  children 
have — (laughter) — but  it  is  to  the  effect  that  out 
from  the  process  of  intelligent  introspection,  and 
intelligent  examination  of  what  rights  and  privileges 
are,  we  are  coming  to  see  that  certain  things  have 
been  too  much  restrained  and  restricted  to  certain 
classes  and  we  are  giving  those  outside  of  those 
privileged  groups  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
enjoying  them. 

Now,  of  course,  that  introduces  a  great  many 
problems.  They  are  in  kind  very  similar  to  those 
Lincoln  had  to  face ;  the  question  as  to  how  far 
sacrifice  is  to  be  carried  forward  in  this  process  of 
democratization ;  how  far  people  are  going  to  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  in  this  process  of  democratiza- 
tion ;  the  question  as  to  whether  the  minority  or 
the  group  that  has  been  unprivileged,  when  it  gets 
privileged  will  become  itself  democratized,  or 
whether  it  will  undertake  to  be  lords  of  creation. 
The  American  spirit  of  democracy  must  be  carried 
forward  just  as  truly  into  the  field  of  the  labor 
union  as  into  the  field  of  capitalists.  It  is  not  a 
class  affair  of  any  sort.  It  is  a  fundamental  concep- 
tion of  social  relations ;  a  fundamental  conception 
of  the  way  in  which  we  produce  better  social  re- 
sults in  our  country,  without  the  destruction  of  the 
structure  of  the  state  and  society  in  the  midst  of 
which  such  changes  take  place. 

Now,  if  you  will  study  Abraham  Lincoln,  you 
will  see  that  this  thoroughly  constructive  attitude 
of  mind  was  peculiarly  his.     Again  and  again  men 
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came  to  him,  highly  intelligent  men  came  to  him 
with  some  freak  notion  as  to  how  the  thing  could  be 
done.  Steward  comes  to  him.  And  was  there  ever 
a  more  remarkable  proposition  which  Mr.  Steward 
wrote  out  for  him  after  he  had  been  in  ofifice  a 
month?  He  said  in  effect,  "Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration is  now  a  month  old  and  we  have  not 
accomplished  very  much,  and  I  hereby  suggest  a 
line  of  procedure.  This  will  have  to  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  an  able  man.  I  do  not  assume  to  refuse 
or  accept  the  responsibility." 

A  very  extraordinary  sort  of  thing.  It  is  the 
New  Yorker's  attitude  towards  the  Chicagoan. 
(Much  laughter).  It  was  not  long,  of  course,  be- 
fore Mr.  Steward  found  his  place,  and  his  place  was 
not  that  of  assuming  responsibility ! 

You  have  his  relations  with  Horace  Greeley. 
Now,  Horace  Greeley.  I  judge,  was  a  great  man. 
At  least  everybody  who  did  not  know  him  intimately 
was  sure  of  it.  But,  Horace  Greeley's  proviso  you 
remember,  as  to  how  to  stop  the  war  was  certainly 
a  genial  piece  of  optimism  born  ol  inexperience,  like 
a  good  deal  of  optimism.  And  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
handled  Mr.  Horace  Greeley  there  was  no  longer 
any  trouble  particularly  to  be  feared.  And  he 
handled  McClellan  and  Halleck  and  his  various 
generals  in  the  same  way. 

He  seemed  to  have  had  an  intuitive  power  to 
get  at  the  thing  which  ought  to  be  done.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  people  who  think  they  have  done 
something  when  they  have  said  something.  And 
out  from  this  remarkable  capacity  to  do  things  from 
the  situation  in  which  he  was,  instead  of  lamenting 
because  the  situation  was  not  something  else,  and  in 
his    remarkable    capacity   to   carry   reality    forward 
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from  the  reality  in  which  he  stood,  I  see  the  very 
epitome  of  American  democracy. 

American  democracy  is  not  quite  the  same  as 
the  traditional  doctor  who  could  cure  fits,  and  there- 
fore in  order  to  cure  the  sick  threw  everybody  into 
fits,  no  matter  what  their  trouble  inight  be.  There 
are  certain  types  of  political  theory  which  are  of 
that  general  character.  If  you  can  only  get  people 
into  certain  definite  conditions,  why  then  some 
theory  will  work.  American  democracy  says  "Our 
conception  of  the  democratization  of  privilege  is 
grounded  in  our  belief  in  the  worth  of  people ;  in 
our  belief  that  a  nation  is  composed  of  people,  and 
that  the  nation  must  help  people."'  That  will  work 
anywhere  under  any  conditions,  provided  only  we 
want  to  let  it  work.  And  we  don't  have  to  destroy 
our  past  in  order  to   create  our  future. 

And  finally,  I  would  inention  one  other  thing  in 
Abraham  Lincoln's  voicing  of  the  very  genius  of 
American  political  idealism,  and  that  is,  his  pa- 
tience. His  patience  was  born  I  think  on  the  whole 
of  his  greatness.  Very  few  men  are  patient.  I  do  not 
think  that  patience  has  been  regarded  commonly  as 
a  national  virtue  in  America.  We  want  everything 
done  now.  In  many  offices  you  will  see  the  notice 
"Do  it  now."  AVhy  should  you  do  it  now?  Why 
not  do  it  at  the  proper  time?  But  this  attitude  of 
mind,  of  course,  bring  extraordinary  efficiency  as 
well  as  extraordinary  waste.  AVe  don't  get  ready 
for  war,  but  we  did  get  ready ;  and  we  got  ready 
effectively,  but  at  awful  waste. 

Now^,  I  do  not  believe  that  nervousness  and 
restlessness  are  necessarily  efficient.  Many  a  man 
is  busy  when  he  does  not  do  anything.  But  the 
capacity  to  carry  on  with  patience  is  a  genuine 
quality  of  our  national  life  when  we  are  big  enough 
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to  realize  our  own  inmost  powers.  It  takes  a  genius 
to  be  a  patient  leader,  and  Lincoln  was  patient.  If 
you  will  study  the  basis  of  his  patience,  1  think  you 
will  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
mere  opportunism.  He  said  somewhere  that  he  had 
had  a  great  confidence  in  the  people.  His  famous 
saying  that  all  of  the  people  could  be  fooled  some 
of  the  time,  and  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time, 
but  that  no  one  was  able  to  fool  all  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time,  is  an  epitome  of  his  practical  philosophy. 
The  creation  of  public  opinion  is  always  a  matter 
of  time.  The  creation  of  an  attiude  of  readiness  to 
act,  which  must  be  on  the  whole  the  basis  of  demo- 
cratic operation,  is  something  which  requires  pa- 
tience on  the  part  of  the  leader. 

I  dare  say  that  many  of  you  ten  years  ago  heard 
Mr.  Wilson,  at  that  time  a  mere  college  president, 
deliver  an  address  in  the  Auditorium  on  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. It  struck  me  at  the  time  that  he  had  made 
a  close  study  of  what  might  be  called  the  psychology 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  his  relation  to  public  opinion. 
And  I  have  thought  again  and  again  as  I  have 
watched  Mr.  Wilson's  attitude  and  policies,  that  he 
has  learned  vastly  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  capacity  to  get 
at  and  lead  public  opinion  as  fast  as  it  should  be 
led.  (Applause).  I  do  not  believe  myself  that  Mr. 
Wilson  could  have  been  so  efficiently  an  exponent 
of  a  creative  public  opinion  as  he  has  been,  if  he  had 
not  been  a  student  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now,  that  capacity  to  be  patient  with  people 
until  they  are  converted  to  the  right,  is  what  makes 
a  great  leader.     (i\pplause.) 

W^hen  Mr.  Lincoln  came  into  office  you  know 
with  what  hesitation  he  proceeded,  how  suddenly 
he  passed  from  the  attitude  of  the  agitator,  to  the 
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attitude  of  the  leader.  There  is  nothing  finer  in  all 
the  psychology  of  leadership  than  that  change  which 
came  over  Mr.  Lincoln  when  he  was  elected  to  be 
President  four  months  later  of  a  disturbed,  a  dis- 
tracted and  a  divided  country.  And  all  through  his 
career  as  President  to  see  that  same  sort  of  pa- 
tience. He  is  patient  with  his  generals  ;  he  is  pa- 
tient with  his  people  ;  he  is  patient  with  his  friends 
— and  that  is  a  very  difficult  thing;  he  is  patient 
with  the  country.  He  thought  at  one  time  that  he 
might  not  be  elected,  you  remember,  for  a  second 
time.  He  wrote  out  on  a  piece  of  paper  something 
which  was  his  solemn  promise  that  if  he  were  de- 
feated, during  the  four  months  that  were  left  to  hint 
after  the  defeat,  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  save 
the  country  for  his  successor,  because  there  would 
not  be  any  country  for  his  successor  to  save  unless 
he  did.  (Applause).  He  took  that  promise  into  his 
cabinet,  you  will  remember,  without  showing  it  to 
the  cabinet,  and  had  them  write  their  names  on  the 
back  of  it.  It  was  his  pledge  of  patience,  his  pledge 
of  loyalty.  But  the  people  did  not  go  back  upon 
his  hope  and  confidence  ;  and  just  because  he  was 
thus  able  to  seize  and  see  the  movements  of  public 
opinion  to  get  at  the  soul  of  plain  folks,  no  matter 
how  much  the  intellectuals  and  professionals  might 
try  to  swerve  him — just  because  of  that  he  was  able 
to  bear  his  load  and  carry  forward  the  great  nation 
which  he  had  inherited  divided  into  the  great  nation 
which  he  left,  baptized  in  his  own  blood,  united. 

Now,  out  from  this  man's  life  does  there  not 
come  to  you  a  great  ambition  to  carry  on  this 
method  of  American  democracy?  There  is  need  of 
propaganda  of  this  sort  of  Americanism,  because 
there  are  plenty  of  people  going  up  and  down  the 
land  saying  that  democracy  is  some  sort  of  abstract 
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hallucination  as  to  what  other  people  would  do  if 
they  did  the  sort  of  thing  you  say  they  ought  not  to 
do.  Out  from  that  unclear  abstract  conception  of 
reforms,  which  are  not  based  upon  humanity,  but 
are  based  on  a  priori  assumption  and  presumptions, 
there  is  trouble  waiting  for  us,  unless  we  can  bring 
the  whole  American  people  into  the  same  attitude 
towards  a  social  crisis  which  this  great  leader  of 
ours  brought  his  people  to  enjoy,  from  '61,  nay, 
from  '57  to  '65. 

Out  from  this  war  there  have  come  some  words 
which  are,  I  think,  permanent  contributions  to  our 
vocabulary ;  for  when  a  word  gets  to  be  universally 
used,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  embodies  an  idea 
which  has  become  universal.  If  you  ask  what 
words  Germany  gave.  I  can  think  of  two ;  the  one  is 
"Der  Tag,"  the  day,  and  the  other  is  "Kamerad." 
"The  day !"  They  had  drunk  to  it,  they  waited  for 
it  and  it  came.  The  German  fleet  came  out.  I  take 
my  hat  off  to  Cervera  and  the  Spanish  fleet ;  they 
came  out  to  fight.  The  German  fleet  came  out  to 
sail  down  through  the  long  line  of  shipping  to  rest 
in  Solvay  Firth.  And  "Kamerad"'  is  a  new  synonym 
for  "surrender." 

The  French  gave  us  the  word  Liaison,  team 
work — the  organization  of  co-operation,  with  an 
officer  who  stands  between  different  forces  so  that 
there  should  always  be  unity  of  action  among  those 
different  forces.  We  will  never  forget  that  word. 
It  is  an  illustration  of  democracy,  for  democracy  is 
not  a  haphazard  co-operation  of  detached  units ; 
democracy  is  organization,  operation  with  oflicers 
at  the  points  of  contact  of  dift'erent  units. 

The  English  gave  us  as  their  great  word  "Carry 
on."  How  they  carried  on.  backs  against  the  Avail 
waiting  for  us,  they  carried  on  !     And  that.  I  have 
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a  feeling,  it  Lincoln  were  to  live  today  and  saw  the 
significance  of  the  crisis  in  which  a  world  is  gripped, 
is  the  term  he  would  use,  the  motto  he  would  give 
us.  We  have  a  nation ;  we  have  fundamental  polit- 
ical axioms  upon  which  we  stand  and  our  Nation 
stands.  We  have  a  tested  method  of  carrying  on 
our  privileges  to  others  a  democratizing  in  the 
process  of  genetic  change.  We  have  in  our  best 
moments,  and  I  believe  our  truest  moments,  this 
divine  patience  which  he  embodied,  this  confidence 
in  a  public  opinion  which  may  shape  slowly,  but 
which  can  be  well  waited  for  as  it  shapes.  And  his 
word  to  us  as  a  part  and  fruit  of  the  great  move- 
ment he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  would  be,  "Carry 
on."     (Applause.) 

(When  "Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home."  by 
Mr.  Clark). 

President  Cummings :  The  audience  will  rise 
and  join  in  singing  America,  and  after  that  "Taps" 
will  sound  and  the  exercise  will  be  closed. 

("America"). 

("Taps"). 
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